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tion are wasted until it is deten&ined what revelation
is. The Bishop of Carlisle tries to settle this question^
and specially so far as the mode is concerned. Td
reveal is explained as to unveil. The unveiling wa$
gradual. The revelation was developed, that is to
say, it was made c at sundry times and in divers
manners.5 But the last development was contained in
the original idea, as a bird existed in the egg or a
plant in the seed. The process is under the Divine
superintendence. God is 'the developer, and His
eternal purpose the thing developed.' It is desirable
in our terrible fight with the imperfections and ambi-
guities of words to define at every step. With this
definition of development on the authority of a bishop,
let us not forget that it need not imply any godless or
undivine process. It is, however, on the word * gra-
dual ? that the bishop wishes to lay most stress. Here
we have an analogy between God's works in nature
and His mode of revealing Himself to man. Pour
stages are distinctly marked. The first is the revela-
tion to Adam and Eve, the second to Abraham, the
third to Moses, and the last in and by Jesus Christ.
Eevelation at these stages was adapted to the capaci-
ties of men at the different periods when it was made.
In the fulness of time the revelation was completed.
This is said to correspond to the gradual work of
nature and the gradual process of creation as de-
scribed in the beginning of Genesis. Bishop But-
ler has shown from the analogy of religion to
the constitution and course of nature that difficul-
ties in revelation are not greater than difficulties in
nature, and the Bishop of Carlisle adds, < Certainly